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The Royal Institution is one of the best 
‘lexamples of the application of Grecian forms 
to the purposes of a modern building that the 
town of Manchester possesses; the portico is 
hexastyle, exhibiting an elegant specimen of 
the Ionic order; and, taking into account the 
space at the disposal of the architect, a very 
considerable degree of effect is obtained. In 
the ground plan the anti on each side are judi- 
ciously advanced beyond the main wall of the 
building, by which a depth of effect and ap- 
parent intricacy of plan are produced, well de- 
serving of imitation in similar cases. The side 
screens of columns give a fine and playful 
variety of light and shade to this front, although 
the judgment is not sufficiently satisfied as to 
their utility to justify altogether their introduc- 
tion in such situations. The wings of the build- 
ing are the least effective portions of the design, 
Principally from their want of harmony with 
the central compartment; while their angular 
pilasters are meagre in effect, and suggest the 
idea of intercolumniations far too wide for any 
purpose either of utility or ornament. The 
sculptural panels over the windows are rather 
tame and low in their relief for the height at 
Which they have to be viewed, as well as de- 
ficient in boldness and simplicity of design to 
be easily understood from the street below. 
The Entrance Hall, which contains the stair, 
and rises the whole height of the building, 
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with lights at the top, is a beautiful and highly 
architectural interior, and contains many casts 
from the best sculptures of ancient and mo- 
dern times. Of these the most conspicuous 
are the two Gladiators, on the pillars which 
The highly- 
excited muscular action of the combatants is 
so truthfully developed by the artist, as to lead 
the spectator to imagine himself standing among 
the so called polished inhabitants of Rome,— 
eagerly witnessing the fierce encounter of these 
doomed ones—dnd raising the cry of savage ex- 
ultation and delight, as one or the other sinks in 
the agonies ofa violent and premature death. To 
these exhibitions of physical power, a striking 


adorn the spacious stair-case. 


contrast is presented by the serene dignity and 
repose which so eminently characterise the noble 
statue of our illustrious townsman, Dr. Dalton, 
one of Chantry’s happiest efforts, and alike 
worthy of the artist, the subject, and the place. 


The walls and corridors of the Hall are en- 
riched with a set of casts from the Elgin Mar- 
bles, presented to the Institution by George 
the Fourth. 


On the first landing, and fronting the prin- 
cipal entrance to the building, is the Theatre, 
very appropriately fitted up for the delivery 
of public lectures. 

The corridor to the right leads to the Exhi- 
bition Rooms, which occupy the upper story 
of the whole of the east wing, and are well 
arranged for the purpose, being lighted from 
the roof. The corresponding room at the 
westerly wing is now fitted up with an organ, 
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orchestra, and seats for the choral society, ex- 
cepting an ante-room, in which are hung several 
paintings presented to the Institution. There 
are also a few specimens of sculpture in the 
_| passage leading to these rooms. The basement 
story of this part of the building is appropri- 
ated to the use of the students in the Man- 
chester School of Design, and that on the other 
side is elegantly furnished for the meetings of 
the Council, whose chamber is adorned by sev- 
eral rare works of art, and by the obverse and 
reverse sides of the Heywood medal, richly 
framed, and suspended over the chimney-piece. 

The effect of all the rooms is greatly dimin- 
ished, owing to impression made on the eye of 
the visitor by the splendid hall through which 
he passes to each of them. 

With the comparatively few and unimportant 
errors in judgment which have been adverted 
to, it will be acknowledged by all that this 
monument to the liberal arts reflects equal 
honour upon the talents of the architect, Charles 
Barry, Esq., and the classic taste of the gen- 
tlemen who selected his design, to whom it 
must be a source of the highest pleasure that 
their judgment of his superior genius has been 
confirmed by the senate of his country. He 
has been advanced to the highest eminence in 
his profession as the successful competitor for 
the erection of the new Houses of Parliament, 
a work which will associate and perpetuate his 
name with the’most distinguished men, and 
the most stirring events to be recorded in the 
annals of the British empire. 

The objects of the Royal Institution, as de- 
fined in the resolutions of a public meeting, 
held in the Exchange Dining Room, on the 
Ist October, 1823, are, the establishment of a 
collection of the best models that can be ob- 
tained, in painting and sculpture,—the opening 
a channel by which the works of meritorious 
artists may be brought before the public,—and 
the encouragement of literary and scientific 
pursuits, by facilitating the delivery of popular 
courses of public lectures. 

A committee having been appointed to carry 
these designs into effect, it was proposed to 
begin by renting premises in King-street, but 
so successful was the appeal to the public, that 
the committee were led to determine upon the 
erection of “a new structure, which should 
combine elegance with utility, and would reflect 
honour on the public spirit and good taste of 
the founder, and accord with the wealth and 
consequence, of Manchester.” 

In 1825 the amount subscribed was £32,000. 
Sir Robert (then Mr.) Peel communicated the 
King’s special patronage of the Institution. 
Land was purchased in Mosley-street for about 
£3,300; out of four architectural designs, Mr. 


Barry’s was adopted; and, notwithstanding 
the commercial panic by which this district was 
soon afterwards visited, the works proceeded 
until the whole of the funds had been expended, 
including £7,000, which should have formed a 
permanent fund for the purposes of the Insti. 
tution. 

The management of the Institution is vested 
in a President, 12 Vice-presidents, and a Coun- 
cil of 24, chosen at the annual meeting of the 
members, of whom there are now four classes; 
—1. The Hereditary Governors, consisting of 
those who paid forty guineas before a certain! 
date, and of those who subsequently have con. 
sented to pay an annual subscription of one 
guinea, The shares of the latter have been 
made transferable, and another additional pri- 
vilege, in requital for the annual payment, is 
that of being allowed to take to the lectures 
and exhibitions such visitors in their families 
as do not reside within twelve miles of the town, 
Both classes have the right of admission for 
their own families, which embrace, besides the 
wife or husband, daughters and other female 
relatives, sons and brothers unmarried and 
under twenty-four years of age, so long as they 
are permanently resident.—2. Life Governors, 
contributors of £25 prior to the 17th May, 
1827, and of £42 subsequently.—3. Annual 
Governors, subscribers of £3 3s. per annum in 
advance. These two classes are placed on an 
equality, each having free admission to the 
exhibitions for himself and family, and admis- 
sion for himself and two of his family to the 
lectures.—4. A class of not exceeding fifty 
persons, to whom, on payment of £2 2s. per 
annum in advance, the Council have power to 
grant personal admission to the lectures and 
exhibitions. With the exception of the last 
class, who are admissible by the Council, the 
election of Governors is by ballot at the annual 
meeting, a majority of three-fourths being re- 
quisite for the admission of candidates, who 
must be recommended by three members of 
Council, or six Hereditary or Life Governors. 

Courses of public lectures on scientific and 
popular subjects are delivered in the theatre of 
the Institution at stated intervals, and exhibi- 
tions of ancient and modern paintings in oil 
and water colours, are held annually. The 
latter will be greatly enhanced by the adoption 
of a plan which has been eminently beneficial 
in Edinburgh, and which has already been suc 
cessfully tried in Manchester. We refer to the 
Manchester Association for patronizing the Fine 
Arts, by the rules of which subscribers of one 
guinea are constituted members for the yeat. 
The whole amount of subscriptions is to bede- 
voted to the purchase of a selection from the 
works of artists exhibited at the Annual Exhi- 
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bition of the Royal Manchester Institution, to 
be made by a committee appointed by the mem- 
bers, and also to the engraving of such paintings 
as may appear worthy of the distinction, for 
distribution among all the members, who, by 
this arrangement, will receive almost, if not en- 
tirely, the value of their subscription in an en- 
graving for every “guinea subscribed, and a 
chance of obtaining one of the prize paintings 
purehased by the committee at the close of the 
exhibition, when they are to be publicly drawn 
for by lot. The following extract from the 
report of the association, which has recently 
been made at the annual meeting of the mem- 
bers, will sufficiently illustrate the beneficial 
operation of the plan. 

“A general meeting of the subscribers was 
held in October, when a treasurer, honorary 
secretary, and a committee were appointed. 
They shortly decided to purchase an engraving, 
one copy of which should be given for every 
guinea subscribed; and, after inspecting several 
which were submitted to them, they decided on 
lione by Lucas, of “The Vale of Dedham, in 
Essex,” from a painting by Constable. The 
drawing took place on the 18th November, in 
the Theatre of the Institution, when there was 
a full attendance of subscribers. The prizes 
consisted of thirty-two oil paintings, and ten 
proof impressions of the engraving.” The re- 
port then gives the names of the several paint- 
ings and engravings, and to whom distributed ; 
with the sums paid for them, the total amount 
being £529 4s. “‘ In the selection of the pictures 
the committee had no other object in view than 
the general interest of the subscribers. They 
favoured no particular artist, and were guided 
solely by the degree of merit which, in their 
estimation, the different works possessed, and 
by the means placed at their disposal. Had 
they made a more expensive selection, the 
number of prizes would have been greatly 
limited, and the prizes have got into few hands, 
and probably this would not have given satis- 
| faction to those who were not so fortunate as 
jto obtain them. The committee feel certain, 
that by zealous and well-directed efforts, the 
association may very considerably increase the 
number of its members, and be the means of 
spreading a taste for the fine arts in this country.” 
As the committee strongly recommend their 
friends to give publicity to it, and to obtain 
additional subscribers, we should feel happy if 
by this notice we should be instrumental in 
furthering their objects. 


Idleness—It is a mistake to i 


i imagine, that only the 
Violent passions, such as ambition and love, can triumph 
wer the rest. Idleness, languid as she is, often masters 
them all; she indeed influences all our designs and 
actions, and 


insensibly consumes and destroys both 
sions and virtues.— Rochefoucault. 


MEHEMET ALI’S COTTON CLOTH 
MANUFACTORY. 


Of all the agricultural produce of Egypt 
cotton is incomparably the most important, 
and it is an article the introduction of which 
is wholly due to the enterprise of the present 
Viceroy. The average growth of this article 
fluctuates from one hundred thousand to one 
hundred and fifty thousand bales, of two hun- 
dred weight each, per annum. 

Instead, however, of fostering this and other 
agricultural employments for his subjects, Me- 
hemet Ali was induced to attempt to render 
Egypt independent of foreign industry; and 
partly with this object, and also with a view 
to the improvement of the population, he com- 
menced several cotton manufactories under 
European direction. 

The following description by Dr. Bowring 
of one of these will afford a correct idea of 
the whole :— 


The cotton manufactory at Keneh is on a large scale, and 
carried on in a building erected for the p . There are 
nearly one thousand persons employed in it (nine hundred 
and eighty was the number when I was there), who live for 
the most part in the surrounding district in a radius of from 
half to an hour's distance. The time of labour is from half 
an hour after sunrise to half an hour before sunset. The 
moving power is created by oxen, of which 100 are kept in 
the establishment. There are five principal wheels, and 
from five to six oxen are generally at work at each, the rest 
serving for relays, as they are changed three times a day; 
but during what is called the bersim season, or that of 
grass harvest, the oxen are supplanted by men and boys. 

The raw material is sent from Lower Egypt, and the 
machinery, which is rather rude and coarse, is of Cairo 
manufacture. A number of mechanics are attached to the 
establishment, who are tolerably competent to the repair of 
the machinery. 

The cost of the building was about 1,800 purses, or £9,000 
sterling, and the present produce is, per month— 

1,300 pieces of calico of 20 pikes long and 1 pike wide, 

300 32 2 


weighing six rottoli. The selling price of the first 27 pias- 
tres =5s. 6d. per piece, and of the second 52 piastres = 10s. 
6d. per piece. ey are very readily disposed of, and, in 
fact, this species of goods is to be found in the bazaars of all 
the towns in Egypt. The raw material employed is of the 
finest quality of cotton. 
The average wages paid in the manufacture is a piastre a 
day (24d.), while the price of field labour is only 25 
or about 14d. There are always many candidates for em- 
ployment, as they are protected from the conscription. They 
have also some advantages when the price of corn is high, 
as they are allowed to provide for themselves from the gov- 
ernment stores at the maximum government price, which 
has been of late considerably under the price of the markets. 
They are allowed three quarters of an hour for meals, and 
do not work on Fridays (the Mussulman Sabbath), except 
on special occasions. The workmen obtain tolerable wages ; 
the turner informed me he had piastres= 83d. per day. 
The number of spinning-jennies is 30, each weaving 190 
bobbins. No women are employed in these factories, and 
the age of the youngest of the boys is 13. The weavers 
set their own looms. The best workmen can make seven 
ieces per month, the average four, and the learner two. 
ey are paid nine piastres= 1s. 104d. per piece of thirty- 
two pikes, and 44 piastres the piece of twenty pikes. Most 
of the men employed in calico weaving are Mussulman Arabs. 
There are attached to this establishment about 120 
looms, principally worked by Coptic Christians. These 
looms are of a very peculiar construction; the workman is 
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seated in a hole in the ground, and the warp is suspended 
from a considerable height above him. The cloths thus 
manufactured are blue check garments, such as are used by 
the Arabs as a sort of toga, sometimes with and sometimes 
without a mixture of silk. The pieces are six pikes in length, 
two in width, and two pieces are woven together broadways 
to make a garment. I paid 46 piastres for one of them = 
about 9s. 

Thongh there would seem to be no difficulty in the fabric, 

it would appear we have not succeeded in imitating the 
article in England, and that the native article is much pre- 
ferred. 
In these establishments there is no medical attendant ; 
indeed none is to be found even for the opulent in the neigh- 
bouring town of Keneh, and when disease appears, it is 
allowed to pursue its course uninterfered with. Happily the 
general health of the people is good, though a medical man 
seldom visits these districts without some demand for his 
counsels and claims upon his medicine chest. 

The manufactures deteriorate as you advance into the in- 
terior ; in that of Esneh the whip is perpetually used, and 
the director told me he could do nothing without it. “How 
should it be otherwise?” he said: “they are all ignorant 
people, they come from the fields, many of them with long 
beards, and see a factory for the first time in their lives; 
they are wholly unnsed to the employment.” The number 
employed is five hundred, of whom two hundred are Coptic 
Christians, and the rest Mussulmen. Among the whole 
there is scarcely one who can read or write. The manager, 
who had travelled in Italy, said he was much dissatisfied with 
the results, for that he would not succeed in producing such 
articles as would be creditable to the manufacture ; in fact, 
the stuff is badly woven and badly finished. There are four 
wheels moved oxen, of which two are at work, each 
having eight oxen, which are changed three times per day, 
the labour being carried on for twelve hours. 

The factory has been in operation for two years, but had 
made little progress, the hands not having been trained to 
anything like aptitude either for spinning or weaving. Some 
of the more complicated machinery was imported from 
England, but the principal part manufactured in Cairo. 

There are in the factory no means of repairing what is 
disordered or broken. The workpeople gain from twenty- 
five to forty paras per day, (= 1,3 to 25d.) and come wil- 
lingly enough when the conscription is going forward, in 
order to protect themselves from military service, but in 
ordinary times they prefer the labours of the field. There 
are forty pair of carding machines. The principal produce 
of these works are the narrow calicoes which are employed 
for the army, though some are sold in the bazaars, and the 
government is paid twenty-seven piastres = 5s. 4d. per piece. 
Of these the loom gives on an average twelve pieces per 
month. Some are of a wider quality, of which a weaver 
does not produce, on an average, more than three pikes per 
day, and is paid nine piastres for weaving a piece of thirty- 
two pikes, which is sold for fifty-two piastres, or about 
10s. 4d. The narrow cloths are almost wholly worked by 
Copts. There are eighty-six looms of the old construction, 
at which the weaver sits in a hole dug in the ground. In 
this establishment, as in most of the factories, there has 
been little of presiding arrangement. The mill is badly 
constructed, the people are wholly untrained to the work, 
there is no knowledge among the foremen to supply the ig- 
norance of the subordinates, and, erally speaking, the 
work produced is both costly and 

The cotton fabrics of his Highness are under the control 
of two Turkish Effendis; one has under his charge all the 
fabrics that are situated in Lower Egypt, beginning at Cairo 
and reaching to Rosetta and Damietta; the other Effendi has 
charge of all fabrics from Cairo upwards: they are paid at 
the rate of 3} giddets the rottolo upon all numbers of yarn, 
with an addition of 3} giddets upon every piece of cotton 
cloth woven. The consumption of cotton in his Highness's 
fabrics is, on a fair average, 30,000 cantars per annum, and 


bestowed upon the machines by the Arab workmen to keep 
them in repair, and the great want of cleanliness in every 
department, has now rendered them quite unable to produg 
the finer qualities of yarn, for which the Egyptian cotton iy 
so well adapted. 

Dr. Bowring’s report has been strongly} 
criticised by a correspondent of the Time 
Newspaper at Alexandria, who affirms that 
the doctor was entirely misled by the Pasha’s 
agents, in the favourable accounts he has given 
of the state of affairs under Mehemet Ali’s rule, 
There is however little foundation for the insinu. 
ations contained in the subjoined extracts from 
the letter, as the Doctor maintains throughout 
his report, that the cotton manufactories in 
Egypt are a complete failure; we give them 
rather as more minute illustrations of the work. 
ing of the Viceroy’s paternal government, than 
as a description of the real position of the 
Pasha’s manufacturing establishments :— 

“The report contains voluminous returns of the Pasha 
cotton factories and their products: not one of these 
is in existence at present. The walls and worn-out 
machinery, indeed, encumber the ground ; but nothing 
more is thought of in the way of cotton spinning or cotton 
printing. They have been worked to a stand-still, morally, 
materially, and commercially! How could it be other 
wise? The Pasha knew nothing of cotton spinning ; but 
everybody around him was willing to humour his whim, 
and airy by his ignorance. He paid like a prince for 
old lead, and worthless French machinery, which was 
perpetually going out of repair, and which there were no 
arrangements for mending. Poor fellah peasantry in the 
lowest state of ignorance were seized on en masse to work 
them, and imprisoned in the factories till two kind-hearted 
kinsmen or friends came forward to go bail for each, that 
they would not run away. Those who had no friends 
suffered perpetual imprisonment there, and the whip was 
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the Pasha, and who charged them ‘ Pasha’s price’ 
They wanted many other articles, ‘for man cannot live 
by bread alone ;’ so they were obliged to —- some of 
their bread, and sell it to their families an 
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on the Pasha’s system; and if they wished 


is principally spun into low numbers, from No. 10 to 25. ‘di 


The cotton machines in all his Highness’s fabrics, with the 
exception of some situated in Cairo, that are under the di- 
rection of Englishmen, are in a most wretched condition. 
The machinery was originally made by Frenchmen: it is 
not only on an old and bad ages 6 but the work has been 
badly, not to say shamefully finished; and the little care 
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approved plan was to cut the deceased bullock’s throat, 
cut him up into fragments, and charge these to the work- 
men’s accounts at a rate that would repay the Pasha for 
what the animal cost years ago. This is a point in the 

ian factory system to which English civilization has 
not 


4 attained. The happy result is, that the cattle 


ma neglected, over-driven, or starved in the work, 
sa | still the nazir’s balance-sheet shall exhibit no defal- 
cation! Doubtless your manufacturing readers will stare 
at the mention of cotton-spinning machinery impelled by 
oxen. Muis que voulez vous? The Pasha would have 
manufactures ; but he has no fuel in Egypt for steam 
ines, and no water for water-wheels, except in the 
bed of the Nile ; so he was obliged to content himself 
ith oxen, although the act of ~——s or = for 
an instant altered the cards, and spoiled the work. The 
Pasha, too late, found that he was riding a very expensive 
hobbyhorse ; and so economy became the watchword in 
the factories. No time was allowed to clean the machi- 
nery ; even wiping it was declared a dead loss, for so 
much oil was carried away thereby (indepéndent of what 
was stolen and eaten by the half-famished workmen), and 
at last it became a point of emulation to work the driest 
and most squeaking machinery. The managers who 
complained of this to ‘the council of publié instruction,’ 
got the character of wasteful fellows. If they found a 
good workman or an industrious hand in their factories, 
and recommended that his wages should be increased, to 
make a distinction between him and the idle and incom- 
omy they were censured as innovating spendthrifts 
, tomend the matter, when recruits were wanted, 
the pmngs were sent to the cotton-mills, and often 
took away those who had learned something of the 
management of the Various practical reforms 
were suggested by the English managers and engineers, 
which all stuck fast in the ‘council of public instruction,’ 
or in one of its subordinate divans, composed of men who 
knew no more of manufactures or machinery than so 
many donkeys. The result was, that every era got 
lly worse and worse, until at last the Pasha’s forty- 
manufactories died a natural death. Despite all the 
expense bestowed on the manufacture, he never could 
_. one article fit for the market ; and I know, asa 
t, that his cotton-twist sent to Bombay, and thence to 
Caleutta, was returned to Cairo as unsaleable. ‘They 
wouldn't have it at no price.’ We need not wonder at 
this. The cotton had been wrought from the first amid 
dust and dirt, damp or sunshine, just as it happened, 
and the waste was worked up with it by order of the 
‘council of public instruction’ and its filiere of divans, on 
economical grounds. Not the slightest attention was a 
totemperature in the manufactories, and the working 
population were left in sucha destitute condition, that 
the superintendents were occasionally obliged to keep a 
— lying in the oil for the machinery, to prevent 
it being used for food by them. The manufacture of silk 
stuffs has been similarly abandoned ; and the factory of 
Houd-el-Marsoud, in Cairo, is the only place where 
muskets and small arms are now fabricated.” 


THE MERSEY AND IRWELL 
NAVIGATION. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 

The means proposed for the improvement of 
these rivers have undergone a very protracted 
but highly interesting discussion ’m Manchester, 
during which the most ample information has 
been elicited from many of the distinguished 
engineers and other scientific men in the dis- 
trict, and the result of the whole is a settled 
conviction of their practicability and necessity, 
and a confirmed determination to secure the 
Icalculable advantages which would inevitably 
follow their adoption. 


As the discussions have extended over a 
considerable time, and in a great degree have 
been based upon Mr. Palmer’s Report,* we 
believe we shall best enable our readers to per- 
ceive the bearings of the subject, by classifying 
his suggestions, and the views of other gentle- 
men on the improvement of the separate por- 
tions of the rivers, under the following heads, 
as subsequently divided by Mr. Bateman—the 
Mersey from Liverpool to Runcorn, from Run- 
corn to Warrington, and the Mersey and Irwell 
from Warrington to Manchester. 

On the estuary of the Mersey from Runcorn 
to Liverpool, the greatest diversity of opinion 
exists. Mr. Palmer holds that the great ex- 
penses in the area of this part of the river are 
alike injurious to the outfall, and to the main- 
tenance of a permanent and regular channel,— 
that the deposit of sand and debris, forming 
the large shoals which obstruct the navigation, 
is supplied from the sea by the flowing tide, 
and that if there were no descending land 
stream, and the whole area were a mere bay, 
it would gradually silt up and become dry land. 

The remedy he proposes is, that adopting 
the width of the river at Liverpool as a maxi- 
mum, the shores should gradually approach 
each other to the extremity of the tideway, but 
he does not recommend that the contraction 
should extend further at present than to Weston 
Point, and he would only continue it as ex- 
perience might afterwards warrant: he is of 
opinion, however, that the cost will be amply 
repaid by the value of the land which would 
by this process be acquired, 

These views are supported by a number of 
facts and reasonings, which have been impugned 
chiefly in reference to the entire estuary ; but 
as Mr. Palmer only proposes to try the expe- 
riment on a small portion of it, we deem it 
unnecessary to enter into that branch of the 
discussion, especially when we find that not- 
withstanding the fuming denunciations of our 
neighbours in Liverpool, of any meddling with 
the river, which they characterise as FEtony, 
they have themselves, in a bill for better im- 
proving the port, dated 1837, actually- sought 
from the legislature, power to alter existing 
embankments of the river, and fix stones at 
high-water mark, up to which they were to be 
empowered to build! 

Nor must the fact be overlooked, that the 
original undertakers of the navigation, and the 
legislature, contemplated the necessity of nar- 
rowing the estuary, as their act gives the pro- 
prietors an express authority to straiten any 
part of either river, and even renders them in- 


* Report on the Improvement of the Rivers Mersey and 
Irwell,. between Liverpool and Manchester, by H. R. 
Palmer, F.R. 8. ¥. P. Inst. C. E. London: Weale, 1840. 
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dependent, not only of the port of Liverpool, 
but of the Commissioners of Sewers under the 
Should insuperable objections arise, however, 
to any alteration of this part of the river, Mr. 
Lingard has s ted the construction of a 
cut from the deep water at Otter’s Pool to join 


The adoption of this plan would also render 
unnecessary the alterations suggested for the 
next division of the Mersey, extending from 
Runcorn Gap to Warrington. In addition to 
the gradual narrowing of the channel in this 
portion of the river, the direction of which Mr. 
Palmer proposes should be such as to pre- 
serve the greatest depth on the Cheshire side, 
maintaining a clear entrance to the docks at 
Runcorn and also to the Bridgewater canal, 
he recommends that the level of the cill of the 
entrance lock into the land waters from the 
tideway should be eight feet lower than the 
present lowest cill at Runcorn, and that that 
lock should be erected in Cuerdly Marsh, at 
which place ten feet of water may be ensured 
at the lowest tides. He also proposes to shorten 
the distance considerably by crossing the tongue 
of land formed by the matsh, and another at 
Fidler’s Ferry. 

Mr. Bateman, civil engineer, is of opinion 
it is not desirable to interfere with the tidal 


the Sankey Navigation at Runcorn Gap, by | Navigation at Warrington. 
\ MA 


A. B. Proposed cutting from termination of Sankey Navigation, near Runcorn Gap, to Otter’s Pool. A. C. Runcom 
Gap Railway. D. Grand Junction Railway. E. Duke of Bridgewater's Canal. F. Cutting from Latchford to Runcorn, 


which all difficulty in reference to the right, 
the expediency, or the practicability of em. 
ing the estuary, will be entirely obviated, 

The dotted line from 8 to a on the following 
map, represents the proposed cut; a commu. 
nication would also be required to connect the 
Sankey Navigation with the Mersey and Trwell 


MILES 


water at all below Runcorn Gap. He has 
gone into a number of “calculations, from data 
which he has acquired, to ascertain what would 
be the actual effect of what he proposes ; he 
finds that the area of the upper part of the 
river from Runcorn to Warrington is about 
one-seventeenth of the entire area from Rock 
Perch, and its capacity about one-twenty-fifth, 
or one-thirtieth ; therefore, it formed a very 
small portion indeed of the whole estuary ; and 
if the whole of this part of the river were taken 
away, or stopped up, it would not produce, 
perhaps, any perceptible effect on the mouth 
of the river. By throwing an embankment 
across at Runcorn Gap, the whole of the water 
might be kept there till the tide had fallen eight 
feet, which it did to half ebb; then, by dis 
charging the whole of it, as much would flow 
out in two hours as now did in six, and the 
scouring power would thereby be trebled. That 
might be effected by flood-gates one hundred 
yards in length; by gates of sixty yards, the 
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water might be disc in three hours, and 
its power The whole navi- 
gation would then be rendered easy: it would 
be deep water at all times from Runcorn up to 
Warrington, except when the scouring was 
taking place, which might be done when the 
water rose higher than twelve feet, and the 
discharges might be made on an average three 
or four times a week. 

Mr. Bateman’s plan appears to combine many 
advantages over that of Mr. Palmer’s, as a 
tidal embankment at Runcorn Gap, with its 
accompanying self-acting flood gates, would 
not only place a large scouring force at the 
disposal of the proprietors, but would afford 
to the public the important desideratum of a 
safe and commodious communication between 
the town of Runcorn and the opposite shore. 
Mr. Bateman’s plan would also dispense with 
Mr. Palmer’s idea of narrowing the channel in 
the upper estuary, which would probably be 
attended with an outlay of capital greater than 
the object to be obtained would warrant.* 

There is no very great difficulty in improv- 
ing the navigation from Warrington to Man- 
chester ; the river is now in many places ten 
feet deep, and not less than one hundred wide ; 
its bed is chiefly the soft red sandstone rock ; 
and according to Mr. Palmer’s report, at the 
New Bayley Bridge, Manchester, it is only 
forty-nine feet above the intersection of the 
tide at Woolston, so that four or five locks at 
most would be required to ascend the entire 
distance. 

The first and most obvious improvement is 
that of shortening the distance by cutting across 
the tortuosities of the rivers. Mr. Palmer 
proposes nineteen additional cuts; Mr. Clay 
suggests a still greater number, and urges the 
importance of making them of sufficient width 
to admit the whole stream even at floods, and 
of blocking up the old course where a new one 
is formed. 

Mr. Palmer would erect the first lock above 
the Warrington basin at Woolston dam, having 
arise of ten feet one inch (the Woolston pool 
will extend to Millbank, being a distance of 
four miles); the second at Millbank, having a 
similar rise, and its pool will extend to Cali- 
manco, a distance of three miles and one fur- 
long; the third at the latter place, having the 
same rise, and its pool reaching to Barton, a 
distance of two miles and seven furlongs; the 
fourth at Barton, and fifth about midway be- 
tween that place and Manchester. 


icity, by William 


rgeon, M.S. A., 
1841.” 


The means next in importance is that of 
deepening the rivers by dredging. This the 
company have begun from the junction of the 
Irk with the Irweil, downwards, to below the 
Manchester and Liverpool Railway Bridge, and 
it may be extended along the entire channel, both 
above and below Warrington, with comparative 
ease and the most beneficial effects. Mr. 
Rhodes, Engineer, under whose direction the 
rivers Ouse and Derwent have been effectually 
dredged, has stated to Mr. Lingard his opinion, 
that by this means alone Warrington might be 
made a port for vessels of three hundred or 
four hundred tons burden, and that vessels of 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
might be brought up to Manchester. 

In confirmation of the value of dredging 
apparatus, Mr. Lingard has a model of one 
capable of removing seven hundred tons per 
day; and Mr. Joseph Radford states, that a 
Mr. Hughes has given a still more striking 
example of the powers of steam dredging, in 
the King’s Moorings off Woolwich dock yard. 
In an experiment continued fourteen days, the 
quantity excavated and lifted by thirty horses’ 
power, from an average depth of thirty feet, 
was at the rate of two thousand tons per day. 

Subsidiary to both of the above improve- 
ments, but of considerable moment, is a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Fairbairn, that reservoirs should 
be formed for the reception of flood waters 
from the principal tributary streams of the two 
rivers, which would not only be valuable as a 
moving power on the first instance, but their 
supplies, when again transferred to the bed of 
the rivers, would maintain the navigation dur- 
ing those periods when the rivers in their natural 
state are short of water. 

The impediments to the navigation of the 
rivers by vessels of any considerable burden 
next require notice. The first of these is the 
Grand Junction Railway, where a draw bridge 
will be necessary, and not very detrimental to 
the railway traffic. The County bridge at War- 
rington will either have to be altered, so as to 
admit of a portion of it being opened, or a 
new channel must be cut in another direction, 
with two swivel bridges for crossing the roads. 

The canal at Barton presents an impediment 
more difficult to be obviated. Mr. Palmer pro- 
poses crossing it at the same level, ifthe company 
will incur the expense, but does not consider 
that essential at present. Mr. Clay suggests a 
trunk draw bridge, with two locks in the canal, 
by which a portion of the waters could be run 
off, and the trunk bridge raised; a third mode 
of meeting the difficulty would be to raise the 
vessels by locks to the canal at Barton, and let 
them proceed by it to Manchester, leaving the 
river for steamers only to come up. 


| 
*For a verbatim copy of the whole discussion, and of j 
“Annals of El 
No. 35. May, 
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Any or all of these impediments, however, 
may be overcome by the construction of the 
masts of vessels so as to admit of their being 
lowered, which is quite practicable. Iron steam 
vessels would have no difficulty whatever in 
passing any of the places referred to, and with 
the improved screw propellors, there does not 
exist a doubt that with a channel ten or twelve 
feet deep, and locks of suitable length, such 
vessels as that recently built at Liverpool for 
the China trade,—carrying six hundred tons, 
two hundred and twenty horse power, length 
one hundred and eight feet, beams twenty-nine 
feet, hold eleven feet, draft only six feet, or 
the Albert in the Niger expedition, four hundred 
and forty tons, draft five feet nine inches,— 
could with the utmost ease proceed direct 
with their cargoes from China or Africa to 
Manchester. 

Mr. Palmer assumes that the passage of the 
larger class of vessels would cease at Regent 
Bridge, on the west side of which a commodi- 
ous basin may be formed to any extent which 
the trade of the port might require. 

Having thus ascertained that no engineering 
difficulties exist which cannot be overcome,— 
that the proprietors have already ample powers 
under their act to carry the proposed improve- 
ments into effect,—the only consideration which 
remains is that of the probable returns which 
may be expected to remunerate them for the 
outlay required. 

In the Committee on Inland Bonding last 
session, it had been admitted, and was never 
disproved, that the revenue derivable to the 
port of Liverpool from the merchandise brought 
up to Manchester was very much underrated 
when taken at one half. The dock and town 
dues in Liverpool, in 1756, amounted to £2781; 
in 1766, to £3653; in 1776, to £5064; in 1786, 
to £7508; in 1796, to £12,377; in 1806, to 
£44,560; in 1816, to £92,646; in 1826, to 
£131,000; and in 1836, to £221,000. So thatif 
Manchester could get rid of that tax, even assum- 
ing that only one half this revenue was derived 
from what came upto Manchester and what went 
back again, for the same duty was paid both 
ways, it would warrant the expenditure of two 
millions of money, whilst Mr. Palmer estimates 
the whole cost of his plans at £370,000. 

If, however, the Old Quay Company should 
not feel justified in undertaking the improve- 
ments single handed, the subject is of such 
vast importance to the other inland navigations 
connected with this town, and to the great 
mercantile interests of the district, that there is 
little doubt that Manchester may be induced by 
a combined effort to emulate the noble example 
of Glasgow, where fifty years ago no vessels of 
more than forty tons burden could come up,— 


but now vessels from all quarters of the globe, | 


some of them upwards of six hundred tons 
burden, are frequently to be seen in triple row 
nearly the whole length of the harbour. One 
of the direct beneficial results would be the 
extension of the privilege of bonding gouds 
liable to customs duties. The merchants, manu. 
facturers, and dealers here would by this means 
be enabled to keep their merchandise in their 
own warehouses, without charge for broker. 
age, loss of interest on the duty, loss of time 
in buying or selling, or the heavier losses 
arising from the insolvency of brokers, and the 
worse than needless cartage of goods to and 
from the bonding warehouses to the Quay, as 
in Liverpool, the amount of which in the 
article of cotton alone, would in ten years 
cover the entire cost of the improvements. 

In conclusion, this subject is earnestly urged 
upon the attention of the public in this dis- 
trict. It is one of the highest interest to all 
classes of the community, and, as Mr. Fair. 
bairn justly remarks, ‘‘ any improvement which 
would enable vessels of four hundred or five 
hundred tons burden to discharge their cargoes 
mm a commodious wet dock at Hulme, would 
form an epoch of such magnitude in the history 
of Manchester as would quadruple her popu- 
lation, and render her the first as well as the 
most enterprising city in Europe.” 


THE FIGURE MAKER. 


Looking from the window of a house where 
I was visiting some mornings ago, I observed 
on the opposite side of the street, a sign-post, 
ornamented with some little busts and bronzes, 
indicating a person to live there, by trade a 
Figure-maker. On remarking to a gentleman 
who stood near me, that this was a profession 
I did not recollect having heard of before, my 
friend, who has a knack of drawing observa- 
tions from trifles, and, I must confess, is a 
little inclined to take things on their weak side, 
replied, with a sarcastic smile, that it was one 
of the most common in life. While he spoke, 
a smart young man, who has lately set up a 
very showy equipage, passed by in his carriage 
at a brisk trot, and bowed to me, who have the 
honour of a slight acquaintance with him, with 
that air of civil consequence which puts one in 
mind of the notice a man thinks himself ea- 
titled to. ‘‘ That young gentleman,” said my 
friend, ‘is a Figure-maker, and the chariot he 
drives is his sign-post. You might trace the 
brethren of this trade through every street, 
square, and house in town. Figure-making 
is common to all ranks, ages, tempers, 
situations: there are rich and poor, extrava- 
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t and narrow, wise and foolish, witty and 
ridiculous, eloquent and silent, beautiful and 
ugly Figure-makers. In short, there is scarce 
any body such a cypher from "Nature, as not 
to form some pretensions to making a figure in 
spite of her. 

“The young man who bowed to you is an 
extravagant Figure-maker, more remarkable 
from being successor to a narrow one. I knew 
his father well, and have often visited him in 
the course of money-transactions, ai his office, 
as it was called, in the garret-story of a dark 
airless house, where he sat like the Genius of 
Lucre, brooding in his hole over the wealth his 
parsimony had acquired him. The very ink 
with which he wrote was adulterated with water, 
and he delayed mending his pen till the cha- 
racters it formed were almost illegible. Yet he 
too had great part of his enjoyment from the 
opinion of others, and was not insensible to 
the pleasures of Figure-making. I have often 
seen him in his threadbare brown coat, stop on 
the street to wait the passing of some of his 
well-dressed debtors, that he might have the 
pleasure of insulting them with the intimacy 
to which their situations entitled him; and I 
once knew him actually lend a large sum, on 
terms less advantageous than it was his custom 
to insist upon, merely because it was a Peer 
who wanted to borrow, and that he had applied 
in vain to two right honourable relations of 
immense fortune. 

“His son has just the same desire of shewing 
his wealth that the father had; but he takes a 
very different method of displaying it. Both, 
however, display, not enjoy, their wealth, and 
draw equal satisfaction from the consequence 
derived from it in the opinion of others. The 
father kept guineas in his coffers which he never 
used; the son changes, indeed, the species of 
property, but has just as little the power of 
using it. He keeps horses in his stable, mis- 
tresses in lodgings, and servants in livery, 
no better purpose than his father did guineas. 
He gives dinners, at which he eats made dishes 
that he detests, and drinks Champaigne and 
Burgundy, instead of his old beverage of port 
and punch, till he is sick, because they are the 
dishes and drink of great and rich men. The 
son’s situation has the advantage of brilliancy, 
but the father’s was more likely to be perma- 
nent; he was daily growing richer with the 
aspect of poverty; his son is daily growing 
poorer with the appearance of wealth. 

“It is impossible to enumerate the pranks 
which the sudden acquisition of riches, joined 
to this desire of Figure-making, set people 
aplaying. There is nothing so absurd or ex- 
travagant which riches, in the hands of a weak 


man, will not tempt him to commit ; from the 


mere idea of enjoying his money in the way of 
exhibition. Nay, this will happen to persons 
of whose sense and discretion the world had 
formerly a high opinion, even where that 
opinion was a just one ; for wealth often makes 
fools where it does not find them.”——My friend 
happening to cast his eye towards me at that 
moment, discovered a smile on my counte- 
nance: “ You are thinking now,” said he, 
“that you and I could endure being left twenty 
or thirty thousand pounds notwithstanding the 
truth of my observation.”—* It would spoil 
your lecture,” I replied; “ but you may go on 
in the mean time.”—He took the pinch of snuff 
which my remark had stopped in its progress 
towards his nose, and went on. 

‘From this motive of Figure-making,” con- 
tinued he, turning to the ladies of the company, 
** Beauty puts on her airs, and Wit labours for 
a bon mot, till the first becomes ugly, and the 
latter tiresome. You may have frequently 
observed Betsy Ogle in a company of her or- 
dinary acquaintance, look charmingly, because 
she did not care how she looked, till the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, with a fine coat or a 
title, has set her a-tossing her head, rolling 
her eyes, biting her lips, twisting her neck, 
and bringing her whole figure to bear upon him, 
till the expression of her countenance became 
perfect folly, and her attitudes downright dis- 
tortion. In the same way our friend Ned Glib 
(who has more wit than any man I know, could 
he but learn the economy of it), when some 
happy strokes of humour have given him credit 
with himself and the company, will set out full 
tilt, mimicing, caricaturing, punning, and story- 
telling, till every body present wishes him dumb, 
and looks grave in proportion as he laughs. 

‘“* That wit and beauty should be desirous of 
making a figure, is not to be wondered at, 
admiration being the very province they con- 
tend for. That folly and ugliness should thrust 


to | themselves forward to public notice, might be 


a matter of surprise, did we not recollect that 
their owners most probably, think themselves 
witty and handsome. In these, indeed, as in 
many other instances, it unfortunately happens, 
that people are strangely bent upon making a 
figure in those very departments where they 
have least chance of succeeding. 

‘“‘ But there is a species of animal, severat 
of whom must have fallen under the notice of 
every body present, which it is difficult to 
class, either among the witty or the foolish, the 
clever or the dull, the wise or the mad, who, 
of all others, have the greatest propensity to 
Figure-making. Nature seems to have made 
them up in haste, and to have put the different 
ingredients, above referred to, into their com- 
position at random. They are more common 
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in such a place as this, than in a more exten- 
sive sphere ; like some vermin, that breed in 
ponds and rivulets, which a larger stream or 
lake would destroy. Our circle is just large 
enough to give their talents room, and small 
enough to be affected by their exertion. Here, 
therefore, there is never wanting a junto of 
them of both sexes, who are liked or hated, 
admired or despised, who make people laugh, 
or set them asleep, according to the fashion of 
the time, or the humour of their audience, 
and who have always the satisfaction of talking 
themselves, and of being talked of by others. 
With us, indeed, a very moderate degree of 
genius is sufficient for this purpose ; in small 
societies, folks are set agape by small circum- 
stances. I have known a lady here contrive to 
make a for half the winter, on the 
strength of a plume of feathers, or the trim- 
ming of a petticoat; and a gentleman make 
shift to be thought a fine fellow, only by out- 
doing every body else in the breadth of his 
coat collar and the arrangement of his. hair. 

‘But people will not only make themselves 
fools; I have known instances of their be- 
coming knaves, or, at least, boasting of their 
being so, from this desire of Figure-making. 
You shall hear a fellow, who has once got the 
character of being a sharp man, tell things of 
himself, for which, if they had been true, he 
deserved to be hanged, merely because his line 
of Figure-making lies in trick and chicane ; 
hence too, proceed all those histories of their 
own profligacies and vice, which some young 
men of spirit are perpetually relating, who are 
willing to ‘record themselves villains,’ rather 
than not be recorded at all. 

‘‘Tn all the arts, as well as in the characters 
of men, this same propensity is productive of 
strange disorders. Hence proceed the bombast 
of poetry, the tumor of prose, the garish light 
of some paintings, the unnatural chiaro-scuro 
of others; hence, in music, the absurd mix- 
ture of discordant movements and the squeak 
of high-strained cadences; in short, all those 
sins against nature and simplicity, which artists 
of inferior merit are glad to practise, in order 
to extort the notice of the public, and to make 
a figure by surprise and singularity.” 

The accidental interruption of a new visitor 
now stopped the current of my friend’s dis- 
course; he had, indeed, begun to tire most of 
the company, who were not all disposed to 
listen quite so long as he seemed inclined to 
speak. In truth, he had forgot that the very 
reproof he meant to give his neighbours ap- 
plied pretty strongly to himself; and that, 
though he might suppose he was lecturing from 
the desire of reformation, he was, in reality, 
haranguing in the spirit of Figure-making. 


AGNES LEE.* 


Agnes Lee was the only child of a respectable 
tradesman, and having been, from her birth, of 
a delicate constitution, she was brought up with 
more than ordinary care and tenderness by her 
parents. She had not, however, attained her 
fifteenth year when death bereft her of her 
father. Unfortunately for herself and mother, 
Mr. Lee’s income had been barely sufficient to 
enable him to appear with credit in the eyes of 
the world, and maintain an elegant, though not 
extravayant household establishment; so that 
on his decease, after defraying the expenses of 
his funeral, and paying off various small debts, 
little save the furniture of their dwelling re- 
mained as the portion of his widow and daughter, 
Their domestics were immediately discharged, 
asmaller mansion entered upon, and such articles 
as were not really of use were disposed of. By 
adopting this plan they were enabled to make 
a trifling addition to their small stock of wealth. 
What was now to be done—what course must 
they now pursue? Their scanty means would 
speedily be exhausted, and, thus suddenly 
flung upon their own resources, they were like 
two voyagers cast on an unknown shore, com- 
pletely at a loss what path to take. Mrs. Lee 
cared not so much for herself as for her child, 
whose fragile frame, shrinking in the calm sea- 
son of prosperity, seemed all unfit to cope with 
the bleak and chilling blasts of adversity; but 
it is not always those whose spirits are light 
and whose cheeks are flushed with health that 
bear up the best when the dark hours of adver- 
sity close around them. There are some whose 
virtues are unobserved, whose energies are buried 
in the solitude of their own breasts, until an 
unforeseen stroke of destiny calls them forth; 
there are beings who, like the night-loving 
flower, withhold their beauty and perfume from 
the sunshine, and when the shadows of mis- 
fortune cloud existence, and their gayer com- 
panions become sad and spiritless, shed around 
their fragrance and gladden with their loveli- 
ness. Such a being was Agnes Lee, and the 
pale and delicate girl who in prosperity seemed 
scarcely able to support existence, now she was 
required to exert herself in aid of her beloved 
parent, appeared suddenly to acquire new 
strength and vigour. With promptness did 
she put in practice her mother’s projects, and 
with discernment beyond her age suggest 
others. 

No features ever bore a truer impress of their 
owner’s mind than those of Agnes Lee. They 


* Extracted, with the permission of the talented Author, 
from “Rhyme, Romance, and Revery,” by John Bolton 
Rogerson. 
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were of that meek and angelic cast which an 
artist would covet for his model if he wished 
to paint a Madonna. Many, as she sat at the 
open casement, in the bright days of summer, 
would pause to gaze on her sunny countenance, 
and often, as they gazed, the words ‘‘ God bless 
thee, Agnes Lee!”’ would issue almost involun- 
tarily from their lips. Her form was in accord- 
ance with her features, not lofty and commanding, 
but of that height which is usually termed the 
middle size; rather slight, though not so much 
so as to destroy its symmetry. Her voice was 
sweet and plaintive, and like the harp which is 
awoke by the breeze, it varied with the slightest 
emotion of her heart. 

From morning to night might she be seen 
plying her needle, and often was she heard 
chanting some simple and cheerful ditty. She 
was her parent’s sole support and pride, and 
often were the widow’s eyes suffused with tears 
as she looked on her fair and gentle child, whose 
lot was so early clouded by misfortune. Time 
passed on, and Agnes grew up in innocence 
and beauty, and her mother began to feel re- 
conciled to her altered state. It was on an 
evening at the commencement of winter that 
Agnes was returning home, having been to 
purchase a few of the essential articles of female 
employment, when she was interrupted in her 
progress by a wretch who was far advanced in 
a state of intoxication. Vainly did she attempt 
to escape from his persecutions; he was not to 
be discouraged, and the trembling girl was at 
length compelled to claim the aid of a passer-by 
to free her from her disagreeable companion. 
With one blow was the drunkard sent reeling 
to the earth, and her protector politely requested 
that she would allow him to be her escort home. 
She was too much alarmed to refuse, and he 
accordingly accompanied her to the dwelling of 
her parent, by whom he was rewarded with a 
profusion of thanks. The stranger, who was 
a tall and gentlemanly looking young man with 
afrank and ingenuous countenance, disclaimed 
all merit for the service he had performed, but 
earnestly begged that he might again be suffered 
to visit them. After some little hesitation Mrs. 
Lee complied with his request, and he took his 
leave, signifying his intention of calling upon 
them the following evening. From that time 
he became a constant visitor at the widow’s 
house, and a passion with which she had 
hitherto been unacquainted took possession. of 
the heart of Agnes Lee. She loved—loved 
with all the devotedness of woman’s first affec- 
tion, and to her it was a dream of happiness, 
for she saw that she was beloved; yet at times, 
even in his most joyous moments, would the 
brow of her lover, as he gazed upon her inno- 
cent features, grow dark as night, and his lips 


would quiver as though he were under the 
influence of some concealed but powerful emo- 
tion. Often was Agnes alarmed as this expres- 
sion came over his countenance, and as often 
did he evade all her enquiries as to its cause. 
So time wore away, and each day brought with 
it some fresh proof to Agnes of the increased 
devotion of her lover; each day he became 
dearer to her youthful heart. Alas, that the 
purest and strongest of human passions should 
too often prove a curse to its possessor! Why 
seek to prolong a tale of sorrow? Mrs. Lee 
was called on to visit a sick and distant relative, 
and during her absence Agnes became the 
victim of a seducer. Her lover took a base 
advantage of his power, and destroyed her 
happiness for ever. Her mirth, her gaiety, her 
love of existence, were now all gone from her 
—he spoke of their union, and she answered 
but by tears—he talked of coming gladness 
and joy, and still tears were her only answer. 
He endeavoured to cheer her heart and sooth 
her woe, but it was evident that he himself 
needed consolation, and cherished a cause of 
grief which he durst not trust his lips to utter 
even to her. When he spoke of their marriage 
he named no shortly coming day; he dwelt 
upon it as an event of joy, but his look and 
tone belied his language. Weeks thus passed 
in delusive promises. At length the hour, the 
day on which he had appointed to see her, 
elapsed, and yet he came not. A weary, a 
miserable week did she spend in the agony of 
hope deferred, and no tidings were received of 
her lover. 

It was evening, and Mrs. Lee had long been 
gazing with tearful eyes on the faded cheeks 
and colourless lips of her daughter. All in- 
quiries as to the nature of her malady were 
fruitless, and little did her mother suspect the 
shame and dishonour which had polluted the 
temple of her hopes. A knock announced the 
postman’s arrival with a letter—it was for Agnes. 
With a trembling hand and quivering lip did 
she tear away the seal; but no sooner had her 
eyes rested on the contents, than the letter 
dropped from her grasp, and with a wild and 
fearful shriek she fell prostrate on the floor. 
It was not until she was conveyed to a couch 
and restored t6 some degree of consciousness 
that the thoughts of her agonised and affrighted 
mother recurred to the letter which had occa- 
sioned this alarming paroxysm. Mrs. Lee 
now sought a solution of the mystery. The 
letter ran as follows :-— 

™ 
in human shape, such am I. I entered the abode ofinno- 
cence, happiness, and virtue, and I left it the abode of 


ilt, shame, and sorrow. I found a lily of surpassing 
and perity, and have blighted Oh, Agnes, 
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Agnes, how shall I tell the damning tale! My tears 
blister the paper—a thousand furies seem preying on my 
heart, and my whole frame shakes with pooh Agnes, 
ere I knew you I was MARRIED! Wretch that [kere 
ever been—for gold I wedded one I loved not, and the 
result has been what I might have anticipated—misery to 
both. I saw you, and then I first knew what it was to 
love. Each time I beheld you strengthened the chain 
which bound me, until it grew too powerful to be broken. 
Many times I resolved to leave you for ever, ere I had 
made an impression on your sinless heart ; reason, honour, 
every good feeling told me I was basely dragging you to 
destruction, but passion triumphed over all, and I stop 
not until I had accomplished your ruin. For forgive- 
ness I dare neither sue nor hope. My wife and I have 
for sometime been separated. I never loved but one, 
and she has been the victim of my love. All that I ask 
is that you will if possible forbear to curse me—I could 
bear all but the curses of Agnes Lee. Think of me asa 
wretch who has been the slave of passion—think of meas 
one whose own thoughts are to him a hell, and the memory 
of whose crime, haunting him like a demon, will drive 
him on to death or madness. I know not what I say—I 
only know that the fate of the vilest felon—the stake, the 
flame, the halter, or the axe, would be for me a death 
too merciful, and would be bliss compared to the torments 
I now endure. Farewell—for ever.” 


For many days Agnes Lee lay in a burning 
and delirious fever, and the health of her mo- 
ther, which had been lately in a declining state, 
had received so severe a shock from the dread- 
ful intelligence contained in the fatal letter, and 
her constant attendance on her ruined child, 
that it now became seriously affected. I am 
anxious to put an end to this tale of shame and 
suffering, and I shall therefore hasten to a close. 
Agnes rose from her bed of sickness to watch 
by the couch of her mother, for grief had done 
its work on her, and that mother was dying of 
a broken heart. She died, and no power could 
force the daughter from the parent’s corse; nor 
day, nor night did she quit the lifeless clay— 
she followed it to the grave—the damp earth 
hid the coffin from her view—and yet she wept 
not. She declined the offers of such as wished 
her to share for awhile their humble dwellings, 
and returned to her own lonely and desvlate 
home, that home which had once been the 
abode of all her joys, which was now the 
refuge of her sorrows. 

The night was far advanced, the candle 
burned dimly, and shone on the features of 
Agnes Lee with a yellow and flickering light, 
as she sat pale and motionless, when suddenly 
a loud knocking disturbed the quiet street. 
The impatient visiter, as though he could not, 
brook further delay, on no answer being made 
to his summons, flung open the door, and 
rushed into the mourner’s apartment. It was 
her betrayer. He clasped her to his breast— 
he imprinted kiss after kiss on her unresisting 
lips. ‘ Agnes,” cried he, ‘‘ my love, my wife, 
look up and speak to me. I am now thine 
own, thine own, beloved one. She who kept 
me from thee slumbers in the grave. I thought 
not once that I could have rejoiced at another’s 
death, but now I cannot check my soul’s wild 


ped | lost Agnes Lee—for ever, ever lost!”” were the 


gladness. Wilt thou not look on me? I have 
erred, but years of penitence and love shal] 
make amends for all—I will not, cannot live 
another day without thee. To-morrow must] 
call thee mine—to-morrow will I claim thee at 
the holy altar as mine own, my beautiful, my 
blessed bride!” He paused, and shrunk 
affrighted from the bloodless features and dull 
and vacant eyes which greeted him. “Lost, 


only words which broke from the mourner's 
lips. He gazed long and wildly on the face of 
her he loved, and striking his forehead dis- 
tractedly with his clenched hands, he muttered, 
“ And this, too, is my work ?” 

Agnes Lee was a maniac—a maniac unblest 
with lucid intervals. Lover, friends, all were 
alike indifferent to her. She would sit for 
hours, gazing on some common object with 
unmeaning and lustreless eyes, and ‘ Lost, 
lost for ever!’ were the only words to which 
she gave utterance. Thus for years did she 
linger, until death released her from her suf- 
fering and her sorrow. On her death-bed, for 
the first time since the estrangement of her 
reason, she recognised her penitent lover, who 
had not deserted her in her hours of darkness, 
She looked on him with a smile of intelligence, 
and he was happy, for he saw that she rejoiced 
to die in his arms. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN 
POLYNESIA. 


The narratives by Mr. Ellis and the lamented 
Mr. Williams, of the labours, dangers, and suc- 
cesses of the devoted band of Missionaries 
who have honourably toiled as the pioneers of 
religion and civilization in the islands of the 
South Pacific Ocean, have excited the highest 
interest and the warmest sympathy in the pub- 
lic mind. 

The following extracts from the journal of 
the laborious and energetic General Superin- 
tendent of the Wesleyan Missions, the Rev. 
John Waterhouse, will, we believe, prove 
equally acceptable to our readers, not only 
because they furnish many interesting particu- 
lars of the natives, but especially as they ex- 
hibit the powerful influence of true philan- 
thropy, sustaining the Christian minister who 
has, at an advanced period of life, relinquished 
the comforts of civilized society, and adven- 
tured his life far in the prosecution of his 
Master’s work amongst the savage tribes of 
Polynesia. 

April 23d, 1840.—I embarked on board the 
Wesleyan Missionary ship Triton, accompanied 
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by the Rev. Messrs. Buddle, Buttle, Turton, 
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Smales, and Aldred, with Mrs. Buddle and 
Mrs. Turton, for New-Zealand; the Rev. 
Messrs.-Wilson, Kevern, and their wives, for 
the Friendly Islands; and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liams for Feejee. 

The morning was fine: my wife and several 
members of our family, with the Rev. Messrs. 
Turner, Longbottom, Manton, and many other 
friends, accompanied us down the Derwent, 
when we sang a hymn; Mr. Turner commended 
us in prayer to the care of Him whom winds 
and seas obey, and we parted, a time not to 
be forgotten! At seven p.m. we had tea; and, 
after reading the Scriptures and prayer, made 
an arrangement for our regular devotional 
exercises, &c., and spent the remaining part 
of the evening in adjusting matters in our 
berths, &c. 

May 7th.—Crossed the Hokianga bar at four 
p.M. Immediately the wind ceased; we cast 
anchor in the narrows, with an ebb tide. The 
situation of the ship not allowing any seamen 
to man the boat, I got three New-Zealand lads, 
whom we had taken from Mr. Turner’s, at 
Hobart-Town, and two of our brethren, to 
take me in our boat, in search of Mr. Martin, 
the pilot, who, we soon learnt, was ill in bed. 
Night was overtaking us, but a boat was seen 
at a distance, under sail. I directed them to 
pull with all speed, when, to our great joy, we 
found it was Mr. Hobbs, (a Missionary,) who, 
having seen a vessel, as he feared, on the rocks, 
and thinking it might be the Triton, was making 
his way to her. I entered his boat, and quickly 
reached the ship, and found Captain Young, 
the other pilot, on board, who soon succeeded 
in bringing her into a place of safety. I then 
went with Mr. Hobbs, and reached his house 
about eleven p.M., where a hearty welcome 
was given me by his excellent wife. We talked 
about things new and old till one a.m. A 
ship’s mattrass was then placed on the table in 
the middle of the room; and, having had little 
sleep for several nights, I stretched my weary 
limbs, anticipating a comfortable time ; but the 
rats, as though it had been the dawn of their 
jubilee, were merrier than welcome. I looked, 
like the watchman, for the morning; and no 
sooner did the day dawn than I rose from the 
table, girded myself, and, having implored the 
blessing of God, walked into the bush, where 
I was greeted by a powerful native, finely tat- 
tooed, whose eye beamed with delight; he 
accompanied me to a native hut, where, having 
room to stand, I judged it the best position to 
maintain a freedom from vermin. I gazed on 
agroup of human beings, men, women, and 
children, the horizontal position of all of whom 
was immediately changed, and each seemed 
desirous to be first in shaking hands. The 


effluvium was sufficiently powerful; and one 
woman, who appeared to have forgotten the 
days of ablution, scraped a raw komera, of 
which I ate a little, and then endeavoured to 
point them to the God and Father of spirits of 
all flesh. I then returned to Mr. Hobbs’s 
house, and he accompanied me to the Triton, 
where we took breakfast, and proceeded in his 
boat to Mangungu, a distance of twenty miles, 
up a beautiful river, skirted by the picturesque 
scenery of nature, bold and imposing. The 
native lads rowed as if for life and death. |, 
When we neared the station, the lads made the 
hills to echo with sounds of exultation. My 
old and beloved friend, Mr. Bumby, and others, 
welcomed me to their abode, where all were in 
health; and, having done justice to wholesome 
food, I was much interested in seeing native 
canoes coming towards us in every direction. 
We had a prayer-meeting in the evening. 
9th.—Mr. Bumby being busy, I went among 
the natives, Mr. Woon being my interpreter. 
Men, women, and children came to shake hands 
with me, some saying I was their great Bishop ; 
others, that I was their exceeding great father. 
Two or three of the leading chiefs, surrounded 
by a great number of natives, formed a circle. 
I sat down, while they, in blankets, and at 
full length, were reclining on the left elbow, 
except the Chiefs, who sat on their heels, with 
keen eyes, and pierced me through and through. 
They were delighted to learn that I had a wife, 
ten children, and a grandchild. Mr. Woon 
told them that I was “the General Superin- 
tendent,” &c. This appellation Thomas Wal- 
ker, the Chief, termed kai taiki, signifying 
‘‘ protector or keeper ;” and said, if I was their 
keeper, I ought to bring Mrs. Waterhouse and 
my family, select a piece of ground, build a 
house, and learn their language, preach the 
word, meet classes, and keep supplies for the 
people, and then I should indeed be their 
keeper. Mr. Woon said, I was also kai taiki 
of the Missionaries. The Chief said, that was 
very good. He then said, “ Before the Mis- 
sionaries came, we went to all parts of the land, 
to kill and devour our countrymen. My hand 
was against every man, and every man’s hand 
was against me. I delighted in the blood of 
others, and never went forth but to scatter, 
tear, and slay; but since I heard of Jesus 
Christ and his Gospel, I have desired to publish 
peace, and have gone to different parts of the 
land, to persuade the people to turn to God.” 
He then appealed to a Chief belonging to ano- 
ther tribe, with whom he used to contend, for 
the truth of his assertion, and added, ‘* That 
Chief has now given up his Heathenish prac- 
tices, and wishes to be baptized, that he may 
get rid of his old name, and have a new one.” 
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When I rose to leave them, they wished me to 
sit a little longer. 

Sunday 10th.—At nine a. m. I attended the 
adult school, and was delighted to hear the 
natives read so well, and to witness their general 
good conduct. At ten, the large bell rung, 
and the chapel was immediately filled. Some 
of the hearers were wrapped in blankets; a 
few were attired in European dresses : but their 
tastes differed as to the mode of putting them 
on. Some had coats with one sleeve in front, 
and the other in the rear, fastened by a hook 
and eye to the collar, the front opening to the 
right side; some had a harmless feather in the 
hair: but all of them seemed devotional. The 
Liturgy was read, and the responses seemed 
delightful, beyond anything I had ever heard 
in England. 

I had 


15th.—The morning is very wet. 

ged to go to Waima, Mr. Warren’s sta- 
tion, distant twenty miles; but am hindered. 
At five, pe. m., the rain having abated, I set 
out, accompanied by five of our party, and 
three native lads, in a small boat. Leaving 
the Hokianga about five miles from the _Man- 
gungu station, we entered the Waima river, 
beautifully skirted on either hand with fine 
scenery, but wanting the industry of man to 
make it profitable. We passed several native 
villages, their huts being faintly discovered by 
the shining of the moon. Their attention-was 
attracted by our singing, and at the last place 
a signal was given for us to go to the river-side : 
immediately two powerful natives sprang into 
the boat; we shook hands heartily with each, 
and, when they learned that we were going to 
Mr. Warren’s, they became our pilots. This 
was the more acceptable, as the river in this 
part is remarkably serpentine, and not one of 
us knew the locality of the house; besides, 
we were thoroughly saturated with the heavy 
showers that had fallen, except those who were 
fortunate enough to have their Mackintosh 
cloaks. Between eight and nine o’clock we 
landed, wet and weary, as each had in his turn 
assisted in rowing; and were led through the 
bush, which was almost flooded with water,— 
the reeds, rushes, and brushwood relieving 
themselves on our garments of the superabun- 
dance of wet that had fallen. Being near the 
house, we stopped and made the hills echo with 
these words, ‘‘ My God, the spring of all my 
joys,” &c. Mrs. Warren had heard us, Mr. 
Warren having gone to bed. At last we ob- 
tained shelter, with a joyous welcome; but we 
had no fire, there being no chimney in the 
building. We went to the adjoining hut, where 
their victuals are cooked by a fire in the middle 
of the room; which having no chimney, the 
smarting of our eyes in consequence of the 


smoke soon compelled us to retire, and Mr, 
Warren’s house having only two rooms, we 
occupied one without furniture, and they the 
other. Mrs. Warren had been only a fortnight 
confined: I was much afraid of her being in. 
jured, especially as she was so concerned that 
that they had no bread or meat to set before 
us. After a while, the natives brought usa 
large pan full of potatoes and kumeras ; upon 
these, with the addition of tea, we made our 
supper. The establisment not being supplied 
with a completion of spoons, &c., for so large 
a party, we lent each other a friendly aid, and 
closed the day with reading and prayer. The 
floor was to be our bed; and, living in good 
fellowship, each man used his discretion in the 
selection of a place; I, as the senior, being 
allowed a mattress. Being young travellers, 
we had taken no blankets with us; and our 
coats and cloaks being wet, we were a little at 
aloss. Mrs. Warren kindly lent me a flannel 
sleeping-gown ; and, being in the posture in 
which people usually repose, we looked for 
‘‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer ;” but the buzz 
of moschettoes gave the alarm, and the black 
jumpers made our bodies the place of their 
merriment. Nor did the solemn hour of mid- 
night remain undisturbed: the goat, feeling 
the cravings of nature, pushed at the back- 
door, which was supported by a piece of wood; 
it fell, and without ceremony she came to eat 
the Indian corn on which one of the brethren 
slept, and then retired. At four o’clock we 
girded ourselves, and prepared for another day’s 
toil. A little after seven we breakfasted on 
pork, potatoes, and tea; and, having engaged 
in family devotion, made our way to the boat, 
which we found in safety. Having come to 
the residence of a Heathen Chief, who had 
visited Mangungu a few days before to see me, 
we went ashore, and were welcomed by him 
and his tribe. Mr. Buller addressed them, and 
they seemed greatly interested in what he said. 
On bidding them farewell, each seemed anxious 
to shake hands. Several were venerable with 
age, having the marks of ancient warriors, 
On re-entering the boat, we united in hymning 
the praises of God: they all arose, their coun- 
tenances beaming with delight; and when we 
had done, they waved their hands, which was 


returned by our party till distance removed us 
from their sight. At two, Pp. M., we reached 
home in safety, our appetites being no worse 
for the journey, and in the evening the candi- 
dates for baptism were examined, and an 
animated and powerful address was given by 
Moses, a Chief from Waima. 
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COLUMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 


DOROTHY'S STORY. 
(From Abbott's Rollo’s Vacation, an American Publication. ) 
[Continued from page 63.] 


Dorothy continues her story to Rollo. As she stands at 
the bed-side of Oliver, she thus addresses him: 

“Poor little fellow! he is gone to sleep after all. And now 
had I better wake him up to give him some drink? 

“At first I did not know what to do,’ she continues, 
“What should you have done, Rollo?” 

“Why,—I—don't know,” said Rollo, hesitating. 

“What should you have wished to have been done to 

in such a case ?” 

“Oh, I should have wanted to have been waked up and 
had that drink.” 

“Should you?” said Dorothy. “Well, now, I thought he 
would rather not be waked ; for perhaps you know, that he 
would not be able to get to sleep again very easily. At any rate 
I did not wake him. I put the bow] down softly before the fire, 
and covered it over with a plate, and then crept along to bed. 

“I watched him for some time, expecting that he would 
wake up and want his drink; but he did not, and at last I began 
togrow sleepy. He seemed to breathe easier and easier, and I 
thought he must be getting better. At any rate I felt much 
less anxiety about him, and before a great while I fell asleep. 

“Tslept a long time; but at last I was awakened by hear- 
ing a noise at the fire-place. I started up, and saw Oliver 
out of bed, and taking up a stick of wood from a little wood- 
pile which was at the side of the fire, 

“Why, Oliver, said I, What are you doing? 

“He turned round towards me and said, 

“Oh, I was only going to put a little wood on the fire. 
Itis almost burnt out. 

“I got up and went to him, and told him he must not 
get ont of bed, for he would take cold ; and I told him that 
I would build the fire. He then laid down again, and I 
covered him up, and asked him how he felt. 

“Oh, said he, I am a great deal better. 

“T felt of his cheek, and it was not hot, and it did not 
look flushed as it did before. 

Just then the door which led from the parlour opened, 
and Rollo’s mother came in and said, 

“Come, Rollo; isn't it about time for you to go to bed ?” 

“Oh, mother,” said Rollo, “do let me sit up and hear 
the rest of this story.” 

“Oh, I have got about through,” said Dorothy. “TI found 
that Oliver was a great deal better. I made him some 
gruel for breakfast, and before the middle of the forenoon 
he was building houses of corn cobs, by the chimney corner.” 

“Corn cobs!" said Rollo. ‘“ What are they ?” 

“Tll tell you to-morrow,” said Jonas*rising from his 
bench, “if it's time for you to go to bed now.” 

“Oh, he may stay a minute or two longer if he wants 
to have you finish the pan’ said his mother; “and then 
you may come into the parlour.” 

Then his. mother went away, and Rollo took the ship, 
which Jonas held out to him. 

“Oh, what a beautiful ship!” said he. “Is it done, Jonas?” 

“No; the sails are not on. I must put those on some 
other day.” 

Rollo stood looking at the masts and rigging, while Jonas 
took up his “ gundalow,” and carried it out to its place. 
Then he came in, bringing with him Rollo’s plate of 
apples. Rollo gave Jonas one, and Dorothy one, and then 
he took the plate containing the rest in one hand, and his 
ship in the other, and then said, 

“Now, how shall I open the door?” 

“T will open it for you,” said Jonas, “ in a moment.” 

Jonas was then sweeping the chips and shavings he had 
made into the fire, for he always brushed up his own litter. 
Then he opened the door, and Rollo went into the parlour. 

Rollo gave his father and mother each an apple, and 
shewed them his ship. They liked the ship very much, and 
told Rollo that he might sit down with them and eat his + 
to 

“Dorothy,” said he, when he got into the kitchen again, 
“you did not tell me when your father and mother got home.” 


“Oh, they did not get home until that night. | They had 
a terrible time.” 

“ Was the Black Ridge road blocked up?” 

“Oh yes, all solid and full; so that had to take 
down the fence and go out into the field. , But Oliver was 
almost well when they got home.” 

“Well,” said Rollo, “I think it is a very good story. 
I am much obli to you for telling it to me. Jonas,” he 


So Rollo took his safety lamp and went up to bed. In 
a short time Jonas came up, and sat talking with him a few 
minutes. Then he arose and took the lamp, saying, 

“Well, Rollo, you must remember the lesson you learnt 
from Dorothy's story.” 

“ What lesson ?” said Rollo. 

“Why, that you must follow little Oliver's example, in 
being gentle, patient, and obedient, when you are sick.” 

“He was a good boy, wasn't he, Jonas?” said Rollo. 

“Yes,” said Jonas ; think so. Good{night.” 


CHAPEL OF SALT IN A SALT MINE, 


The salt mines near Eperies, in Upper Hungary, are 
said to be one hundred and eighty fathoms in depth, and 
the salt runs in such prodigious large veins, that the 
miners sometimes dig masses often a thousand weight ; 
but these are usually cut into square pieces of about seven 
feet long and twelve inches thick, for the convenience of 
drawing them out of the mine. The colour of the ordi- 
nary stone is rather grey, but when broken and ground 
for use, it becomes as white as if it had passed through 
the hands of a refiner. Some of the salt is of a delicate 
blue colour, some yellow, and some as hard and trans- 

nt as crystal, the latter of which is frequently wrought 
into toys, or elegant small utensils. The water of this 
mine, when boiled, affords a blackish salt, which is gene- 
rally given to cattle. An attentive spectator, in roving 
through these subterraneous caverns, must of necessity 
admire the curious flowers of salt, which grow like the 
beard of a goat, but appear of superior fineness and deli- 
cacy. These plumes are extremely brittle, and will easily 
melt in most places, but they consist of the purest, whitest, 
and most beautiful salt that can be imagined ; they are 
not however to be found in all the cuts, nor at all times, 
for their appearance depends entirely upon the tempera- 
ture of the season. But the most remarkable curiosity in 
this mine is a Chapel, with an alter, pulpit, sacristy, and 
seats, all cut out of a rock of salt; this chapel is suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate a hundred persons ; and here 
ivine service is annually celebrated by a Jesuit from the 
neighbouring town.—Smith’s Wonders. 


THE PROPHETIC DEW DROPS. 


A delicate child, pale and prematurely wise, was com- 
plaining on a hot morning, that the poor dew drops had 
been too hastily snatched away, and not allowed to gritter 
on the flowers like other happier dew drops that live the 
whole night through and kle in the moonlight, and 
through the morning onward to noonday. “ The sun,” said 
the child, “ has chased them away with his heat, or swal- 
lowed them up in his wrath.” Soon after came rain and 
a rainbow; whereupon his father pointed upwards, 
“See,” said he, “there stands the dew drops gloriousl 
reset, a glittering jewellery in the heavens; and the ree | 
foot tramples on them no more. By this, my child, thou 
art taught, that what withers upon earth, blooms again in 
heaven.” Thus the father spoke, and knew not that he 
spoke ogg rc words ; for soon after the delicate child, 
with the morning brightness of his early wisdom, was 
exhaled, like a dew drop, into heaven.—Jean Paul. 


The Philosopher Sadi.—A wealthy person asked the 
philosopher Sadi, in derision, how it happened, that men 
of wit were so frequently seen at the doors of the rich, and 
that the rich were never seen at the doors of men of wit. 
“It is,” replied Sadi, “because men of wit know the value 
of riches; but rich men do not know the value of wit.” 


continued, “ will you come up and get my light pretty soon.” 
“Yes,” said Jonas. 
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Griginal Poetry. 


THE MOTHER'S HEART. 


A Mother's heart is full of hope 
For each beloved child: 

A Mother's heart is full of fears, 
Lest of those hopes beguiled. 


A Mother's heart with joy o'erflows 
To see her loved ones bless'd: 

A Mother's heart with grief o’erflows 
Whene'er they are oppress'd. 


A Mother's heart is sensitive— 
A smile has power to bless— 

An unkind word can anguish give— 
An unkind look depress. 


A Mother's heart is full of love; 
With tenderness o'erflows: 

A Mother feels !—oh! how she feels! 
None but a Mother knows. 


And when before the Throne of Grace, 
That heart she open lays, 

And begs of God to bless her child, 
How fervently she prays ! 


Beauty or Nations.—The African admires 
thick lips, corpulence, oily skins; and deems 
black the perfection of colour, if colour it can be 
called. The Chinese, whose eyes are formed, in 
his Tartar state, into slits, by gazing on the 
alternate frosts and fire of the Tartarian sands, 
thinks the large European eye destable. The 
Frenchman worships the drum-shaped forehead, 
a turned-up nose, and a pair of eyes the colour 
of rappee. With every foreigner brown, vary- 
ing from the colour of tobacco-water to coffee- 
grounds, is the original colour of Eve in Para- 
dise, and is indispensable to all living loveliness. 
With the Englishman, the combination of the 
lily and the rose, the red and white, by nature’s 
pure and cunning hand laid on, are essential to 
beauty. It is fortunate that diversity of taste 
exists, and that each man must value the beauty 
of his own country; because it is obvious that 
this diversity of hue and colour is the necessary 
result of time and climate. The burning sun 
of Africa and India, by a natural process, 
blackens every complexion. Even the more 
temperate glare of Southern Europe necessarily 
embrowns the cheek; the features, too, are the 
formation of circumstances ; the bending of the 
African brow, the deep sunk eye, the projecting 
lips, and the high cheek bones, are the palpable 
result of the natural effort to escape the glare 
of a fierce sunshine. The eye, equally delicate 
perhaps in all countries, is in all the chief 
object of protection; the whole contraction of 
the features seems to exist solely for the pro- 
tection of the eye. It is remarkable that the 


tempestuous countries, and in countries brojl- 
ing under the tropical sun. 


A Man wuo Stupiep Anatomy To 
Suicipr.—Villeneuve, the celebrated French 
admiral, when he was taken prisoner and bro 
to England, was so much grieved at his defeat, 
that he studied anatomy in order to destroy 
himself. For this purpose he bought some 
anatomical plates of the heart, and compared 
them with his own body, in order to ascertain 
the exact situation of that organ. On his ar. 
rival in France, Buonaparte ordered that he 
should remain at Rennes, and not proceed to 
Paris. Villeneuve, afraid of being tried bya 
court-martial for disobedience of orders, and 
consequently losing his fleet (for Napoleon had 
ordered him not to engage the English,) detér. 
mined to destroy himself; and accordingly 
took his plates, and compared them with the 
position of his heart. Exactly in the centre 
che made a mark with a large pin; then fixed 
it, as near as he could judge, in the same spot 
in his own breast, and shoved it on to its 
head ; it penetratred his heart, and he expired, 
When the room was opened, he was found dead, 
the pin through his breast, and a mark in the 
plate corresponding with the wound.—The 
Anatomy of Suicide. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Poems forwarded by R.S. A. and N. F. are un 
suited to our columns. 

We think O. R. O.’s future attempts may be mor 
successful, in which case we shall have no objections to 
their insertion. 

The explanation of Hortensius is satisfactory. 

V. and “ A Young Poet” under consideration. 


Rejected Articles may be obtained on application at 
27, Brown-street. 
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The Publishers of Bradshaw’s Manchester Journal 
have much pleasure in announcing that they are now 
making arrangements to give with each Twelfth No. (i 
regular Subscribers only,) a highly finished Map of 4 
County in England, engraved in the first style of the art, 
and beautifully coloured.—Price to Non-subscribers, 
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sellers are authorized to receive Names of Subscribers, 
and will be ready to exhibit Specimens early in June. 
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same effect is produced in cold countries, in 


Daniel Cunningham. 
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